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Abstract 

According to historical sources Azerbaijan’s local nobilities were closely associated with the early Sasanian kings. 
Historical events during the reigns of Ardashlr I and Shapiir I confinn Azerbaijan’s adherence to the Sasanians. 
Azerbaijan’s importance also increased under the Sasanians as Arsacid Armenians were converted to Christianity 
and showed an inclination towards the Roman Empire. This is why in their inscriptions, Shapur and Kirder 
regarded Azerbaijan as part of Eran (and not Aneran). According to these sources, Azerbaijan was bounded on the 
north by Aras River. Ganzak was one of the important cities of this province at that time and was perhaps the 
residence of authorities such as Sahrab, amargar and mog. 
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Little is known about the historical and administrative 
situation of the late Arsacid/Parthian provinces. At the 
end of this era, Iran was undergoing one of her most 
difficult periods. During the reigns of Balash/Vologases 
I (50/51-76/80 A.D.) and Balash III (111/112-146/148 
A.D.), the Alans invaded the northern parts of Iran and 
did much damage to those areas and to the Arsacid 
Empire. The Arsacid dynasty suffered still more defeats 
at the hands of the Romans, especially during the reigns 
of Balash IV (147/148-191/192 A.D.) and Balash V 
(191/192-207/208 A.D.). This indicates that the disin- 
tegration of the Arsacid dynasty resulted in weak 
control over western Iran. But what probably caused 
the most serious damage to the Arsacid state was the 
outbreak of smallpox that spread to Iran and Rome 
from India. 1 Indeed, if this illness has been regarded as 
one of the most significant causes of the decline of the 
Roman civilisation, 2 why should it not also be 
considered as an important cause of the collapse of the 
Arsacid dynasty? There is a reference to an outbreak in 
Azerbaijan at the beginning of Sasanian period in the 
works of Herodian, in which he describes the 
campaigns of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus in 
northern Iran, and the sickness of his soldiers. 3 



I. THE RISE OF THE SASANIAN DYNASTY AND 
THE ROLE OF AZERBAIJAN 

When the Arsacid dynasty was overthrown by the 
Sasanians, Azerbaijan submitted with little resistance to 
the new ruler Ardashlr I (224-40 A.D.), according to 
the Arabic source Nihayat al-Irab. 4 In fact, the loyalty 
of Azerbaijan to the Sasanian Persians is confirmed by 
Syrian sources such as the Chronicle of Arbela. This 
text provides valuable information about the uprising of 
the Persians and Medians against the Arsacids during 
the reign of Balash V. The Syrian sources say that the 
Persians had for a long time been plotting to overthrow 
the Arsacids, and had attacked them repeatedly, but that 
they had failed because they were not strong enough. 
The Parthians were ultimately weakened by their 
frequent wars. Ultimately, the Persians and the Medes, 
allied with the rulers of Adiabene and Karkh Bet Seluk, 
took advantage of the weakness of the Parthians and 
were triumphant after a hard war. 5 This is confirmed by 
the Armenian sources. According to Agathangelos, the 
Armenian king Khosrov asked for assistance from the 
Parthian leaders to fight Ardashlr, but they did not heed 
his call, because they had all joined Ardashlr. 6 Moses of 
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Khoren, too, talks about the Aspahbed and Suren 
families’ obedience to Ardashlr and the Karen family’s 
disobedience, 7 but according to Shapur I’s inscription at 
Ka‘ba-ye Zardost, the Karen family was at the top of 
the list of court dignitaries. 8 According to the 
Kdmdmag i Artaxser i Papakan, the last Parthian king, 
Ardavan/Artabanus IV (213-24 A.D.), waged a war 
against Ardashlr with an army from Rey, Damavand, 
Deilaman, and Pateshkhargar, and was defeated. 9 This 
is further proof that there were no forces from 
Azerbaijan in Ardavan’s anny when it fought against 
Ardashlr. The rock reliefs of Ardashlr and his son 
Shapur, near Salmas by the Urmia Lake, are possibly a 
memorial of Azerbaijan’s conquest by the Sasanians. 10 
When Shapur I (239—70 A.D.) captured Armenia in 252 
A.D., Azerbaijan also yielded to the authority of the 
Sasanians and it is listed as an Iranian province in 
Shapur’s inscription at Ka‘ba-ye Zardost. 11 

Therefore, the local nobility of Azerbaijan was 
united with the Sasanians, like the nobilities of the 
other provinces, perhaps because of the harm they had 
faced at the end of the Arsacid period, and probably 
because of their desire for a powerful government 
capable of maintaining their security. There were 
religious motives, too. Magi probably sided with the 
Sasanian dynasty, which was associated with the 
Zoroastrian religion. It is possible that the Azerbaijani 
Magi, who had a long history in this land, were 
alienated from the indulgent Arsacids, and united with 
the Zoroastrian Sasanians. Azerbaijan’s later religious 
importance for the Sasanians indicates this to some 
extent. 



II. THE EFFECT OF THE SASANIAN DYNASTY 
ON AZERBAIJAN’S ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

From the beginning, the Sasanians affected all aspects of 
Azerbaijani life. More than anything, the historical 
happenings of this early period increased Azerbaijan’s 
importance for the dynasty and consequently enhanced 
their special attention for Azerbaijan. We know that 
when the Arsacid Empire was overthrown by the 
Sasanians, the Armenian branch of the Arsacids resisted. 
During the takeover of the Arsacid domain, Ardashlr 
was unsuccessful in capturing Armenia (or at least the 
whole of Armenia). 12 And, although his successor 
Shapur I captured Armenia, Iran’s conflict with Rome 



over that territory, and with the Armenians themselves, 
never ended and it remained a pennanent problem for 
the Sasanians. This hostility was increased by the 
Armenians’ conversion to Christianity and their 
inclination toward the Roman Empire. 13 Therefore 
Azerbaijan, as the southern province of Armenia, 
became a key military stronghold from the very 
beginning of the Sasanian kingdom and later developed 
into a religious stronghold against Armenia and Rome. 
Undoubtedly, the Sasanians viewed Azerbaijan as the 
centre of Iranian resistance from the beginning. 
Although there is presently no clear evidence available, 
there are many indications that warriors originated from 
Azerbaijan and that the Adur Gusnasp was regarded as 
their fire in order to both show its military importance 
and to announce its guardianship of a religious, sacred 
land. The fact that Azerbaijan was a focal point for 
Sasanian forces, and that their kings paid close attention 
to it, is indicated by later evidence that reveals that 
Sasanian kings went on pilgrimages on foot to the 
Azerbaijan fire temple after their coronations (and to no 
other province). From the beginning, the state -religious 
system of the Sasanians attempted to strengthen 
Zoroastrianism in this province by supporting the Adur 
Gusnasp fire temple. The Azerbaijani Mages who had 
attributed Zoroaster’s origin to Azerbaijan and who had 
named its areas according to the Avesta, 14 tried hard to 
strengthen the Zoroastrian religion in Azerbaijan, 
together with Persian Herbads. Kirder, who assumed his 
Herbad position during the reign of Ardashlr I and later 
reached the position of Mobad, wrote in his inscription 
that “fires and Mages” thrived throughout Eransahr, and 
even in Armenia and Albania, because of his efforts. 15 It 
was later narrated that the Avesta had been written in 
two versions, one of which was put in Dez I nebest of 
Pars/Persis and the other in Slz in Azerbaijan, up until 
the time of Ardashir and Shapur. 16 It was later narrated 
that the Avesta had been written in two versions, one of 
which was put in Dez i bebest of Pars/Persis and the 
other in Siz in Azerbaijan, up until the time of Ardashir 
and Shapur. The fact that, unlike the more northern 
provinces, Azerbaijan during the first half of the 
Sasanian period remained strongly Zoroastrian and an 
advocate of the Sasanians, is evident from Yazdegerd 
II’s announcement which asks Armenians, Iberians, and 
Albanians to worship Mazda as before and to avoid 
Christianity. 17 In this letter, Azerbaijan is not mentioned, 
but if the Azerbaijani people had been tending toward 
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Christianity at that time, without a doubt Yazdegerd 
would have also addressed them in his letter. 



III. AZERBAIJAN’S POSITION AND POLITICAL- 
ADMINISTRATIVE BOUNDARIES 

The ever increasing importance of Azerbaijan for the 
Sasanians made them insist, from the beginning, on that 
land being part of Iran and the realm of the Sasanian 
Empire. Ardashlr’s rock relief near Salmas in 
Azerbaijan, is the only rock relief of Ardashlr outside 
Pars province, indicating the importance of Azerbaijan 
for the Sasanians. 

What constitutes Eran and Aneran (non-Iran) is fully 
described in inscriptions, Pahlavi books, and in Persian 
and Arabic writings. In his inscription at Ka‘ba-ye 
Zardost, Shapur I includes the Caucasus and Annenia as 
parts of Eran and considers Aneran as consisting of the 
Roman territories of Anatolia and Syria. 18 Kirder, the 
high priest of the early Sasanian period, includes 
Armenia, Georgia, Albania and Balasagan as parts of 
Aneran, in addition to Anatolia and Syria. 19 Despite the 
differences, it is interesting that in both these inscrip- 
tions, Azerbaijan was regarded as part of the Iranian 
lands. It seems that, in these inscriptions, Aneran refers 
to those lands that were not linguistically Iranian, and 
especially lands that were religiously thought of as the 
followers of demons. It is obvious that Kirder, that 
fanatic Zoroastrian cleric who confesses in his inscrip- 
tions to his persecution of other religions, must have 
been scrupulous when he included Azerbaijan as part of 
Iran. Narseh/Narses (293-302 A.D.) too, in his 
inscription at Paikuli, writes that when Iranian 
dignitaries wrote a letter asking him to come from 
Armenia to Eransahr, he set out for Eran in response to 
their request. 20 This important evidence shows that, in 
Narseh’s time, Iran was regarded as the area south of 
Armenia, and that it naturally included Azerbaijan as 
well. 

These inscriptions show the approximate 
boundaries of Azerbaijan in the early Sasanian period. 
For example, when Shapur Ps inscription at Ka‘ba-ye 
Zardost names the Iranian provinces, Adurbadagan, 
Armenia, Machelonia, Albania and Balasagan are listed 
separately. 21 This presents clear evidence that 
Azerbaijan did not consist of Albania, Balasagan, etc., 
which were on the other side of the Aras River. Also, in 



Kirder ’s inscription, the Iranian provinces are described 
similarly, 22 and the accuracy of these texts is confirmed 
by reference to Ammianus Marcelinus’ work, which 
also mentions Caucasian and Median provinces 
separately. 23 This is true of the sources of later periods 
as well. 24 

In other areas, however, Azerbaijan did not have an 
exact natural border. The Alborz Mountain range in the 
north-east separated it from Gilan, and the Zagros 
Mountain range in the south-east separated it from 
Kurdistan, which was probably called Media at that 
time. 25 In the east and south-east, Azerbaijan was also a 
neighbour of Khurasan/Parthia, in Dasht-e Kavlr, and 
the extension of the Zagros Mountains in the west and 
north-west of the province, which separates the Urmia 
and Van lakes from each other, was considered a natural 
border. In this area Azerbaijan was a neighbour of 
Iranian Armenia, Vaspurakan (the area around Van 
Lake), 26 and also Adiabene (nod-AradxsIragan in the 
Sasanian evidence). 27 

IV. DIVISIONS, ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRES, 
AND MANAGERS 

Because of the lack of sufficient sources, little is known 
about Iran’s administrative divisions and the changes 
that took place with them in the late Arsacid Period. It 
seems that early Sasanian Iran had no significant 
differences. Iran of that time probably consisted of 
semi-independent areas that had accepted Sasanian 
rule. The lands that Shapur I lists in the inscription at 
Ka‘ba-ye Zardost and those that Narseh mentions in the 
inscription of Paikuli, are of this kind. 

Shapur I in the Ka‘ba inscription refers to 
Adurbadagan and other areas of the Sasanian realm as 
Sahr 2i which may mean “province”. 29 These Sahrs, 
which were called “royal cities”, were among the 
dastgerds, that is, Sasanian possessions, and were state 
strongholds from which they governed their huge land 
holdings. During the reign of Ardashlr I such “royal 
cities” were few, but later they increased in number, 
according to Shapur’s inscription at Ka‘ba-ye Zardost, 
which indicates the increase of centralism during the 
early Sasanian period. 30 

The centre of a Sahr was called Sahrestan . 31 Later, 
a text was written in Middle Persian about the names 
and the founders of the important Sahrestans of 
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Eransahr . 32 There is little information about the Arsacid 
capital in Azerbaijan, P(h)raaspa, during the Sasanian 
period. This city, whose remains are now being investi- 
gated, lies in Qaleh Zahak to the east of Maragheh . 33 It 
was deserted by the Sasanians for no apparent reason, 
and its functions and importance were transferred for a 
while to Ganzak, near Laylan in the Mlandoab plain, 
where the Median sacred fire Adur Gusnasp had burned 
upon a hill nearby for a long time . 34 Ammianus 
Marcellinus mentions Ganzak as one of the greatest 
Median cities 35 in the middle Sasanian period. 
According to Islamic sources some Sasanian kings used 
to go there on pilgrimage . 36 In the fifth or sixth 
centuries A.D., the fire temple was apparently moved to 
Slz (present Takht-e Solayman in the north-east of 
Takab), and through this transference the religious 
heritage of Ganzak was extended to Slz as well . 37 
Indeed, sometimes the name of Ganzak was even 
applied to the new place . 38 The coins and seals found at 
Takht-e Solayman which date from the fifth century 
onwards, have confirmed the true period of its architec- 
tural work . 39 

Remains of Sasanian settlements in other parts of 
Azerbaijan from the first half of this period have also 
been found. They were probably originally military and 
administrative centres. One of the most important of 
them is Haftvan Tepe near Salmas to the north-east of 
Unnia Lake, in which remains such as pottery similar 
to the Sasanian finds at Takht-e Solayman were found 
outside its fort. Also, in the Haftvan cemetery Sasanian 
materials, such as coins of Shapur II, were found, which 
indicates that Haftvan was inhabited in that period. 
Haftvan at that time was probably an economic or 
administrative centre of north-western Azerbaijan . 40 
There are also indications of Sasanian habitation at 
Qazun Basi south of Salmas , 41 Yanik Tepe east of 
Urmia Lake 42 (some parts of mosques, such as the 
Masjed-e Jom‘a at Urmia ), 43 in Bastam, and in the ruins 
of fortresses , 44 and it is probable that in the future some 
other centres may be found. Present Azerbaijani towns, 
such as Marand, Mianeh and Urmia, which are 
mentioned in Islamic sources, were probably important 
in the Sasanian period, too, but it is almost impossible 
to know their situation at that time, because the remains 
from that period were heavily damaged by later 
inhabitants. There are names of many places mentioned 
on Sasanian seals from different sources (the locations 
of some of the places named remain unknown ). 45 
However, at present it is not possible to determine 



whether one of those unknown places refers to a town 
or place in Sasanian Azerbaijan. The Classical sources 
refer to many early Sasanian settlements without giving 
any particular names . 46 Armenian sources also mention 
the existence of some towns such as Khoy and Tabriz 
during the Sasanian period . 47 It is surprising that, 
although most Islamic authors called Urmia “Zardosht 
City” and regarded it as a town sacred to the 
Zoroastrian religion , 48 and although there are also some 
local traditions in our time about this 49 the name of this 
town is unknown to Sasanian, Roman, Byzantine and 
Armenian sources . 50 

Little is known about the authorities of the late 
Arsacid period in Azerbaijan, but with regard to the 
tolerance of Arsacid kings and the feudal system of Iran 
at that time, it can be inferred that, in Azerbaijan, as in 
other provinces of Iran, members of the local nobility 
ruled under the supervision of the Arsacid kings. Sahrs 
(provinces) which were captured by Ardashlr and 
Shapur and turned into royal cities, were governed by 
Sahrabs ( Sahap in Armenian ), 51 and this institution was 
a holdover from the Arsacid period . 52 The two figures 
standing in front of Ardashlr and Shapur in the rock 
relief of Salmas are perhaps the Sahrabs of Azerbaijan 
who were loyal to the Sasanians (they are not Armenian 
authorities), because this relief resembles both the 
reliefs of Iranian authorities of the Arsacid period on 
the rocks and coins, and early Sasanian reliefs . 53 There 
is no name of any Azerbaijani Sahrabs in the early 
Sasanian inscriptions. Considering the fact that, in the 
Arsacid period, the authority of Sahrabs had decreased 
and their number had been increased , 54 it can be 
inferred that Azerbaijani Sahrabs at that time were not 
so important as to be put into the inscriptions of Shapur, 
Narseh, and Kirder. According to later sources, Sahrabs 
were accompanied by other authorities such as the 
amargar and the mog. The name of “Tabriz Amargar” 
( ’hmrkr twiys) can almost be read on a Sasanian seal . 55 
Badaxs (viceroy) is also another administrative title 
which is given by Armenian sources to the ruler of 
Azerbaijan’s border areas , 56 but there is little 
information about the duties of these officials or about 
their family background. It may be that members of the 
Varaz family, who are mentioned in the inscription of 
Ka‘ba-ye Zardost, belonged to Azerbaijan’s high 
ranking household during the early Sasanian period, 
since they are named in this inscription in a way that 
suggests that they were linked with Azerbaijan or 
Armenia . 57 In fact, historical sources name Varaz- 
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Sapiih and Tahm-Hormazd as the titles of Azerbaijan 
frontier guards during Sasanian times. 5 * Among those 
who congratulate Narseh upon his coronation, there is 
only the name Porasman mentioned as the lord of 
Mugan in the Paikuli inscription , 59 and the word Mugan 
probably refers to the plain in north Azerbaijan which 
has long been called by this name. Yazdgerd II’s and 
Bahram V’s Grand Minster is also called “hazarpat 
atropatene” in Armenian sources . 60 And the most well- 
known of them all in the Sasanian period were Adurbad 
(Aturpat) and especially Gusnasp and Adur Gusnasp , 61 
who were associated with this province and with its 
great fire, and was also the name of outstanding figures 
who had risen in this period from Azerbaijan. 
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